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Seeing that Pitt was held to be ultimately responsible for these events, we must pause here to sketch the character tuul career of Gustavus III. Of the three monarchs dealt with in this chapter he is not the least interesting. Rivalling Catharine in intellectual keenness and moody waywardness, he excelled her in generosity, virtue, and chivalry. There is in him the strain of romance which refines the schemes, and adds palhos to the failures, of Joseph II; but the Swede excelled the Hapa-burg alike in grit, fighting power, charm, and versatility. He was a bundle of startling opposites. Slight of figure, naturally delicate and pensive, he threw himself eagerly into feats of daring ami hardihood. By turns poet and humourist, playwright and warrior, devout but an incorrigible intriguer, he lured, enthralled, browbeat, or outwitted the Swedish people as no one had clone since the clays of Charles XII. In truth he seemed a re-incarnation of that ill-starred ruler, especially in his power of calling forth the utmost from his people, and leading them on to (cMa beyond their strength. From the midsummer day of 1771 on which the young King opened his Estates with a speech from the throne, it was clear that his iron will and captivating address might regain for the Crown the power torn from it some years before by the Caps, the faction of the opposing nobles and burghers. Fourteen months later Gustavus struck his blow. Despite the Russian gold poured in for the support of the Caps, the King gained the people and the army to his side, locked the recalcitrant Senate in their Chamber, overthrew the usurped authority of the Riksdag, and thenceforth governed in ihc interests of his people. It was characteristic of him that he prefaced his coup d'etat by the first performance of a Swedish opera, the libretto of which he had himself revised.1
Thenceforth " the royal charmer" governed at will, and Sweden regained much of herold prestige. The traditional alliance with France was renewed; and for a time the jealous Catharine seemed to acquiesce in the new order of things at Stockholm. In reality she never ceased to intrigue there, as also at Warsaw, seeking to recall the days of schism and weakness. The extravagance of Gustavus played into her hands. Little by little the factions regained lost ground; the Riksdag of 1786 threw out all but one of the royal measures; and the King was fain to govern ntiore absolutely.
1 Nisbet Bain, "Gustavus III and his Contemporaries," ch. ix.ior nncl dio two Iiuperiul Courif "("F. O.," I'rimaM, 14).lo Cnrnmrthen, 51)1 OcioUer 1787.              a
